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PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 
oF on g period there have been many importantdevelopments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. — 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded"’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 

“of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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. Conference Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


Princeton, New Jersey. Graduate College. 

Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. Ninth Seminar course in In- 
dustrial Relations. For persons of from two to five yeats experience in in- 
dustrial relations. 


Princeton, New Jersey. Graduate College. 

Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. Sixteenth Conference. 

New York. Hotel Pennsylvania. 

American Management Association. Personnel Conference. Write AMA, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18. 

Lafayette, Indiana. 


Purdue University in cooperation with the American Society of Training Directors. 
Conference on Industrial and Business Training. 


OCTOBER 


Ottawa, Ontario. Chateau Laurier. 

Civil Service Assembly. Annual Conference on Public Personnel. Write Civ. 

_ Ser. Ass., 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Purdue University. Ninth Purdue Industrial Personnel Testing Institute. 
Dr. Joseph Tiffin, Department of Psychology. 

New Orleans. Jung Hotel. 

National Office Management Association. Regional Conference and Office 
Equipment Exposition. 

San Francisco 

California Personnel Management Association. roth Pacific Coast Management 


Conference. Everett Van Every, Flood Bldg., 870 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Hotel Carter. 

Cleveland Personnel Association and Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Northern 
Ohio Personnel and Executive Conference. 400 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland 14. 

Palm Springs, California. 

Merchants & Manufacturers Association, Los Angeles. Annual Personnel Con- 

ference. Chas. McKean, 725 So. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
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Here is a story of how Labor feels about Manage- 
ment, written by one who has long been a labor 
organizer and grievance committeeman and who is 
now a steel plant supervisor. The author has 
written about organized labor for PERSONNEL 
Journa. several times before. 


Labor Organization— 
Management's F aulte 


By F. C. Smita 


our employees good wages. We provide locker rooms and showers. We 
give them all sorts of benefits. What the hell more do they want?”’ 

What more does labor want? Industrial leadership must meet this challenge. 
It must find and cure the true causes of labor’s unrest or give way before the hurri- 
cane. The basicissueis this: Free enterprise, or ever increasing forms of collectivism. 

It is not enough for the men of management to think of themselves as being liberal 
or of the new school. It is not enough to sharpen the same old tools; to strive to 
become more skillful in collective bargaining; to depend on the magic of legislation. 
These instruments have been tried again and again, but the finished product is full 
of flaws. It is time to retool. 

Just what is free enterprise anyhow? To some it means a system of codes and 
rules, a method of doing business according to gentlemen’s agreements. But any 
successful business man knows that it is a constant and competitive battle to sur- 
vive. Free enterprise is not a system of society. It is not a system for peace. It is 
a form of total warfare in which every single resource must be mobilized in the strug- 
gle. Even the man who sweeps the office is an asset. Today, all units—labor, 
management and machines—areneeded. But—and this is unfortunate—management 
must fight a civil war while it carries on the bigger fight. 

The problem is not how to win the civil war; instead, industrial leaders must 
learn how to use the great energy of labor in the competitive struggle. To enlist the 
aid of labor we must first understand the real whys of union organization. It is not 
only a mass social movement having security as its goal but it also appeals to the 
fighting instinct which is a part of all men. Psychologically it permits a release 
from frustration. This, if blocked repeatedly, will cause an explosion. For ex- 
ample, one superintendent insisted that his men put their complaints in writing. He 
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N°: look,’’ the manager of a large paper mill recently said to me, “‘we pay 
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thought he had solved the problem when only four complaints reached his desk dur- 
ing the next three months. But then the men exploded. A work stoppage occurred. 
The men, not being trained in writing, were denied emotional outlets. 

A lesson can be learned from the effectiveness of union organizers. These men are 
fighters who never say quit. They are prejudiced, illogical and unreasonable, but 
they have been able to organize labor. Why? Because labor has been ready and 
willing to band into fighting groups; needing only a cause to motivate their swinging 
into action. So, if we believe in free enterprise as a way to security we must cease 
thinking of it as a prized and sacred possession to be guarded by laws and other bul- 
warks. We must fight for it; using every possible resource. 

The battle is actually half won; for labor believes in the capitalist system. Is 
this not plain to see in labor’s reluctance to support a third political party? Or in 
labor’s rejection of collective systems? But this does not mean that industrial 
leaders can relax and hope for the best. 

Many labor relations men are working in a confusion of symptomatic disturb- 
ances, like a man who is attempting to hold back a flood with his bare hands. Some- 
times, almost in despair, they feel that it is impossible to satisfy the insatiable de- 
mands of labor. If they feel this way they are right. For many grievances and 
strikes are merely the means of lending dignity to unconscious desires. In this 
way labor wins victories which produce psychological feelings of security. 

But let’s not be misled. Union organization is serving a vital human need. 
This is the secret of union leaders. As one army captain said: ‘‘I never worry about 
the morale of my men as long as they hold their gripe sessions. When they quit 
beefing I can expect some kind of trouble.” 

Free enterprise at times appears to be ruthless and unjust. But it serves the 
demands of society. It keeps men alive and fighting. It is the basic struggle for 
existence. It must produce to survive. Free enterprise is opportunity with se- 
curity as a by-product. 

Let me repeat. Labor believes in free enterprise. Read any union paper and 
you will find beneath the prejudice, that labor is mobilized for free enterprise. But 
—and here is the trouble—labor knows it is at war but it lacks enthusiasm for the 
cause. It is like a peacetime army training with wooden guns. Labor wants to 
fight. It needs to fight. But it does not feel as though it is really participating 
with the boss in his struggle for existence. 

So labor, needing to fight, has developed side issues which too often are false 
goals. Labor, like management, must have a cause into which it can get its teeth. 

As an example of labor needing a cause for which to struggle let’s consider the 
cold shoulder which labor so often gives to management's safety first program. Al- 
though labor actually thinks of safety first as being merely one of management's 
methods of cutting costs, this is not the real reason for labor’s indifference. Labor 

knows the importance of safety and all that it means, but it views the safety pro- 
gram as management program. Labor thinks of management as saying: ‘‘We are 
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doing our best to make our plants safe even though workmen carelessly and stupidly 
blunder into accidents.’’ This, most certainly, is not conducive to gaining labor’s 
cooperation. Labor does not feel that it has been accepted as a partner in manage- 
ment’s attempt to reduce accidents to a minimum. 

Labor must be permitted—induced—to accept joint responsibility for the safety 
program if its complete enthusiasm is to be won. 

Labor often says that management does not understand the problems of the 
workers. In saying this labor is partly right. For example, some management men 
say that work stoppages and strikes are needless and that many grievances are not 
really grievances at all. These statements, of course, are true according to all the 
rules of logic in those companies which are sincerely attempting to play fair with the 
employees. It is easily forgotten, however, that human behavior with its complex 
motivations cannot be explained by logical reasoning. To the strikers and the ag- 
grieved their goals are real even though these men are oftentimes motivated only 
because of frustration and prejudice. But frustration and prejudice actually exist. 
These are human characteristics and they must have outlets. Therefore, manage- 
ment alienates itself further from the workmen in calling strikes needless and griev- 
ances illogical. Todoso denies the existence of some of those factors which make up 
each human being. 

At times management seems to forget that its work is dramatic and that labor's 
work is routine and monotonous. Labor wants to feel that it is at least blocking 
the line while management carries the ball. Labor is only vaguely aware of manage- 
ment’s fight to secure contracts, to meet dead lines, to battle competition. In this, 
the real drama and glory of free enterprise, labor does not have a share. Labor feels 
that most contracts are secured at leisure and that aggreements are reached on the 
golf course, or over a glass of champagne in luxurious surroundings. 

Many management men are bewildered and keenly hurt when their workers 
join the union. They view their men as deserters swayed by wild promises. 
Union organization, though, is the natural outgrowth of an army adrift. Labor 
needs to identify itself with a cause. 

A classic example of free enterprise in action was told in a recent magazine arti- 
cle. A plant into which the owner had put all his money was destroyed by fire. 
Then, a spontaneous movement grew among the workmen. They loaned the owner 
their savings, they borrowed money and they helped to rebuild the plant. This was 
accomplished in time to meet an existing contract. In this case the men were like 
an army on the front line having a real cause for which to battle. 

Labor must be permitted to ‘‘sound off’’—it will anyhow—but it must under- 
stand more thoroughly that the fight for free enterprise is labor’s fight too. A 
peacetime army is a listless army. If labor is given a real cause for which to fight 
it will be mobilized for action in the camp of free enterprise. 





Many companies cannot afford the expense of a 
psychological selection program. Large ones 
often want help in experimenting before install- 
ing their own programs. Here is a description 
of how a college helped the industries in its com- 
munity by furnishing psychological services. 


Psychological Services for 
an Industrial Community 


By Leo F. SmirH anp Laurence Lipset, 
Educational Research Office, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Institute of Technology 


ERSONNEL Managers are coming to realize the value of aptitude testing in the 
selection and placement of employees. But many firms, especially smaller 
ones, lack personnel workers adequately trained in using tests. At the present 

time there are relatively few individuals with such training, and even if they were 
available, their salaries might be a burden on a small employer. 

One solution to the problem of providing the services of competent psychologists 
without undue expense to industry lies in the cooperation of business firms with 
colleges and universities. A plan for such cooperation has been developed in 
Rochester, N. Y., growing out of community needs. 

For many years the Rochester Institute of Technology pioneered in the field of 
education and occupational counseling for its own students. The success of the 
counseling program brought requests from industry for the testing and couseling 
of individuals who were being considered for employment or placement. After some 
informal responses to these requests, the Institute established in 1940 a Counseling 
Center to serve the entire community. This Center was established with two pur- 
poses: to provide a counseling and testing service for individuals, and to provide 
psychological services for industry. This article deals primarily with the services 
which have been rendered to industry. Although a wide variety of services has been 
provided to industry these may be classified as follows: (1) individuals being con- 
sidered for transfer or upgrading; (2) applicants being considered for employment; 
and (3) other groups of employees whose characteristics and potentialities the em- 
ployer wishes to discover. : 
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INDIVIDUALS BEING CoNSIDERED FOR TRANSFER OR UPGRADING 


Most of the earlier referrals were from larger employers like Eastman Kodak 
Co., Bausch and Lomb, Taylor Instrument Co. and the Ritter Co. for the interview- 
ing, testing and counseling of people who were in relatively responsible positions 
but who were not performing satisfactorily. In all of these cases the company was 
anxious to retain the services of the individual but was at a loss to know where to 
place him so that his abilities might be used most effectively. In studying each re- 
ferral individually the Center staff worked with the industry's personnel office. Here 
is one example of how this service helped the company and the employee. 

“Mr. Jones’’ was referred because he was irritable, picked on the employees 
under his supervision, and was becoming less efficient in his work and noticeably 
upset emotionally. The company wanted to know if a suitable transfer could be 
worked out. Jones was most cooperative, as he too was dissatisfied with his own per- 
formance, without knowing why. 

Jones was 30 years old, happily married, a university graduate in business ad- 
ministration, buying his home and interested in tinkering around the house. He had 
been steadily moved ahead in responsibility with the company and under the pres- 
sure of war work was in charge of approximately 30 girls doing clerical work. The 
first interview at the Center showed that he had a good vocabulary and could talk 
interestingly on a variety of topics. The testing program revealed that Jones had 
high mental ability, high accounting aptitude, and was primarily interested in the 
accounting field. Obviously he was in the right general field but there was some- 
thing wrong with the specific job on which he had been placed. Subsequent inter- 
views and a short autobiography indicated that he avoided group activities, and did 
not like to assume responsibility for other people’s work. The conclusion was that 
he was in the right division of the company but would be much happier in a staff 
position pursuing knotty statistical and research problems on his own. The com- 
pany was agreeable and a transfer was arranged. A follow-up six months later re- 
vealed that the man was much happier and the company better satisfied with his 
work. This is an illustration of a kind of service which can be provided to an indus- 
try at a very reasonable cost. 


AVOIDING MIsTAKEsS IN PROMOTION 


Another referral of an entirely different sort was from a company wanting to 
train an employee as assistant to the plant engineer with the thought that he would 
eventually become plant engineer. This work required talking to engineers in the 
design department; reading blueprints and making computations necessary for the 
ordering of equipment and supplies needed by the maintenance department, and, 
many other activities of a technical and engineering nature. Mr. Brown, the man 
referred to the Center, had been employed in the company for several years in the 
tool room. His foreman had selected him as a likely candidate. The initial inter- 
view revealed Brown to be emotionally stable, loyal to the company, interested in 
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his work, well adjusted in his relations with other people, and apparently a very 
satisfactory employee. The test results, however, revealed that he was unable to 
perform mathematical computations of the simplest type, possessed limited academic 
aptitude, had only average mechanical and engineering aptitude and was unable to 
read, or to understand what he read, withany ease. Inthe summary which was made 
to the company these facts were pointed out and the statement made that Brown 
probably would not be able to perform satisfactorily the duties of the position for 
which he was being considered. It was suggested, however, that he might qualify 
as a foreman of a small production department where his low academic, mathemati- 
cal and engineering aptitude would not handicap him and where his ability to get 
along with others would be a distinct asset. 

"These two cases are illustrative of many that have been referred to the Center. 
Often our recommendations have confirmed the judgment of the company officials 
who referred the men. In other cases we have been able to provide evidence which 
indicated that the man might not succeed in the position for which he was being 
considered, but might have qualities which would make for success elsewhere. A 
special value of this service is that the Center is able to provide information which 
supplements the facts which the companies already have. 


REFERRAL OF APPLICANTS BEING CONSIDERED FOR EMPLOYMENT 


One public utility in Rochester is currently referring to the Center all applicants 
who are seriously being considered for employment in the department dealing with 
sales and public contact. Prior to the initiation of this project the director of the 
Center spent several days at the company becoming acquainted with the duties of 
the job, interviewing men already in these positions, and studying the character- 
istics of the successful and unsuccessful employees already at work. An interview 
guide and check sheet was then prepared for use both by the firm’s personnel office 
and the Institute’s Counseling Center. The screening interview is done by the com- 
pany and, if the candidate appears to have promise, he is referred to the Center for a 
second interview and the battery of tests which has been chosen for this particular 
job. Following the interview and testing the members of the Center staff report to 
the company and make recommendations concerning the advisability of employing 
the candidate. In some cases our results only serve to confirm the company’s find- 
ings. In others there is a difference of opinion and steps are then taken to reconcile 
these differences. | 

Although several jobs for which our psychological services are used involve 
sales or public contact work, there is considerable difference in the characteristics 
needed by the various employers. The man who is successful in the direct selling 
of a product or service competing on price in an active market has personal qualities 
which differ markedly from those of the individual who is best suited to represent 
an old, established company with a near-monoply line. For each of its industrial 
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clients the Counseling Center has worked out a different test battery which will 
help select the best men for that company’s particular requirements. 

In addition to the industrial and business referrals social agencies have found 
increasing need for referring to the Center individuals for whom aptitude testing and 
vocational guidance appears desirable for satisfactory placement. Agencies are 
frequently able to render a better service to their more troubled clients as a result of 
the clinical interviewing and diagnostic testing which are provided by the center. 


TEsTING OF Groups OF EMPLOYEES 





























One manufacturer of electrical equipment, who wished to plan a program of 
promotion, transfer and training, called in the Institute staff. An interview was 
held with each of the 33 supervisors and a battery of standardized tests was adminis- 
tered. A report which combined the interview and test results on each man was 
furnished to the firm and this provided a basis for company planning. A by-product 
of this project was the suggestions it was possible to provide the company manage- 
ment for improving their own personnel relations. During the interviews with the 
supervisors certain comments were made indicating that there were minor matters 
bothering the foremen and workers which lowered their efficiency and morale, and 
which could be readily corrected by the management. 

One project was undertaken for a bank which found that some girls hired fora 
machine bookkeeping operation were unable even after training and apparent effort 
to develop the skill which others attained without difficulty. From a battery of 
tests administered to the girls several tests were selected which discriminated be- 
tween the good and poor operators. The bank has since been able to use these tests 
for selection and placement of new employees, thus avoiding the expense of training 
a girl for several months and then discovering that she could not attain the required 
skill. 

For large groups of employees in the same department, or doing similar work, 
the testing may be handled efficiently on the employer’s premises. In cases where 
individuals may be dealt with singly all interviewing and testing is done at the Coun- 
selingCenter. Forbothtypes of projects, however, Institute counselors visit industrial 
establishments to survey jobs and working conditions. Our staff is convinced that 
psychological testing for industry yields best results when interviews and tests are 
planned with a thorough understanding of the job for which the selection is to be 
done. Even where all testing is done in groups, a project is never undertaken with- 
out an opportunity to interview each testee as an aid in evaluating test results in 
the light of any unusual conditions which might exist. 

A test battery designed to select and classify applicants for a specific job usually 
requires about one-half day for test administration. A general analysis for an in- 
dividual who seeks vocational and educational guidance takes longer. Testing gen- 
erally covers mental ability, aptitudes, academic achievement, occupational inter- 
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ests, dexterities and emotional adjustment, although it should be emphasized that 
the testing program is always designed to meet the needs of the job under considera- 
tion. After the test and interview results have been studied, a written analysis and 
a test profile are prepared for each individual and in the case of referrals from in- 
dustry, these reports are sent to the employer. 


Witt Tuts Pran Worx ELsEwHERE? 


The Rochester Institute of Technology is in an unusually favorable position to 
help industry. For many years it has studied the jobs in the community and has 
designed its courses to meet the needs of business and industry and of young people 
who come to the institution as students. The cooperative education plan (which 
has been in continuous operation since 1912), under which a student alternates ten 
weeks of class work with ten weeks of practical experience on the job, tends to draw 
the Institute into closer relation with industry than is usual for institutions without 
such courses. 

Many colleges and universities can provide testing and psychological services 
for industrial personnel work to the mutual advantage of both. The philosophy 
and function of colleges and universities are especially suitable for this kind of ser- 
vice. They can serve best by providing practical experience in the various fields 
of learning just as the prospective physician is required toserveaninternship. Many 
graduate students are now seeking this training in applied psychology. Most 
persons qualified to provide such instruction are on the faculties and staffs of educa- 
tional institutions. A wide field for development can be found by those colleges 
and universities which accept a philosophy of community service and try to keep 
abreast of society's needs rather than retiring to an ‘‘ivory tower’’ of pure scholar- 
ship. ” 

The non-profit legal status of most colleges and universities is particularly suited 
to the development of a new science like aptitude testing. Inthe field of psychologi- 
cal measurement relatively few instruments are established as always valid for their 
intended purpose. Work with human beings can scarcely be expected to approach 
the precision of the physical sciences. Some private operators in this field lack the 
necessary training and the ethical standards that are desirable. A professorship on 
a university faculty is no guarantee of competence either. But that, or membership 
in the professional society, the American Psychological Association, are the best 
protection the user of psychological services can get. 

Many larger employers will want their own psychological staffs, which have 
in many instances demonstrated their value in decreasing turnover and increasing 
production through analysis and adjustment of workers. Smaller employers, how- 
ever, and larger firms desiring a firm foundation of experimentation before establish- 
ing their own departments, will find that colleges and universities can provide useful 
psychological services for the selection and placement of employees. 
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In the third of a series of six articles the author 
describes the process of securing the foreman’s 
initial evaluation of his workers, which the per- 
sonnel representative gets by means of his planned 
interview with the foreman. 


II]. The Field Review Method 
of Employee Evaluation 
and Internal Placement 


By Guy W. WapswortTH, Jr., Southern Counties 
Gas Company of California 


1TH the Field Review contact under way, and the preliminary of developing 
VV information about the jobs in the working unit accounted for, the re- 


mainder of the interview is devoted to getting information about the em- 

ployees as individuals (employee evaluations) and to planning personnel moves. 
Information concerning employee performance, and estimates of their individual pos- 
sibilities, are quite easily obtained by using the same informal sort of inquiry as is 
used in developing information about jobs. Experience shows that the average 
supervisor has an opinion regarding the competence of each employee who reports 
to him, and that this opinion is likely to govern what happens to the employee in 
the long run, whether it is well founded, or ill founded. It is important that this 
opinion should, as a matter of habit, be shaped by systematic observation of what the 
employee specifically does, or fails to do, in relation to the duties imposed upon him: 
by his job. 

The supervisor's impression of an employee is seldom developed as precisely as 
should be desired without some prompting. His opinion may, in actuality, be 
based only upon casual impressions, colored in some degree by his personal reactions 
to the employee as an individual. Most of us tend to believe that we can ‘‘take in’’ 
a situation on which we have, in fact, focused no really detailed attention, partic- 
ularly in judging other people. That our ideas can be wrong is frequently demon- 
strated when we are called upon to say explicitly where, when, and under what 
circumstances a given impression has developed. Even the most fair-minded super- 
visor is not very likely to check himself, or to look for evidence which might revise 
his opinion of an employee, unless something happens to prompt him to do so. 
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A PLANNED INTERVIEW 


It is the purpose of a Field Review contact, particularly the part of it devoted 
to getting employee evaluations, to provide the occasion for the supervisor to think 
through this part of his employee evaluation and internal placement job. This is 
accomplished by a planned pattern of inquiry. The supervisor is questioned about 
each employee in the working unit in relation to the employee's current performance, 
his possibilities for advancement, or possible usefulness in other work. The inter- 
view at each step is calculated to bring out facts that the supervisor could obtain only 
by direct and systematic observation of the employee on the job. The result is usu- 
ally a well-considered, or at least a markedly improved evaluation of each employee 
in the working unit. In line with these findings, the supervisor is questioned on his 
plans with respect to each employee and encouraged to schedule appropriate action 
in each case. 

As previously stated, the evaluation and planning discussion in the interview 
ordinarily represents a second main step in the Field Review contact and normally 
can be started when the discussion of job requirements has been completed. There 
is no reason why this discussion cannot be undertaken separately if it serves any 
point of convenience. However, there is some logic in proceeding directly from the 
discussion of job requirements to the evaluation of the people holding the jobs and 
the development of a plan of action while all of the facts about the job requirements 
are fresh in mind. 

The equipment needed for the evaluation inquiry is merely a roster that includes 
the names of employees in the working unit and the titles of their jobs. They may 
be listed in any convenient order, whether alphabetically or by grades or categories 
of jobs. Sometimes the names are listed in an order which corresponds to the line- 
up of jobs on the organization chart of the working unit and this is of special advan- 
tage later on in the interview. There should be sufficient space opposite each name 
to permit making notes. 

The order of inquiry and pattern of questioning at this point has two principal 
steps, (a) initial evaluation and informal analysis, and (b) supplementary analysis 
and planning. In the first step, the representative of the personnel department gets 
the supervisor's offhand opinion of each employee's performance, along with the 
specific reasons which substantiate that opinion. In the second step, he either 
determines what plans the supervisor has, or what plans he might be prompted to 
make for each employee who is better than satisfactory, or who is not making good. 
(This installment in our series on the Field Review Method will deal only with the 
first of the two principal steps just named.) 


INITIAL EVALUATION AND INFORMAL ANALYSIS 


The first order of business is to get from the supervisor an offhand, over-all opin- 
ion of each employee on the roster. The primary objective at this stage in the inter- 
view is to draw from the supervisor an estimate of each employee inthe working unit, 
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which tentatively identifies him as satisfactory, better than satisfactory, or less than 
satisfactory. This will serve to show where each employee stands with the super- 


visor in relation to the following categories of evaluation, and, so far as possible, 
why: 


Evaluation Symbol* 
EE EP EE EE Pee Te eee re nr + (plus) 
i tei ins Sage neh eon pune CudaweueeeeUeeNae eee OK 
i III oi. 3k digo. ind n cectephaankninked-cmmwawnewicewaaeenee — (minus) 


The questioning process is as follows: 

Step x. Starting with the first employee on the list, the representative of the 
personnel office first asks a general question, such as ‘‘How is this employee getting 
along?’’, or any equivalent general question. The supervisor's response will indicate 
which way his evaluation leans, whether toward the high side (+), the side ( —), 
or toward the middle (OK) evaluation. 


FoLLOwING Up A HiGuH SIpE or A SATISFACTORY EVALUATION 


Step 2. If the supervisor apparently leans toward a high side (+) evaluation, 
or toward satisfactory (OK) the next question is: 

‘In what way is he good (or particularly good)?’’ The response to this question may 
be (a) general (‘he is my best worker,’’ “‘he is a good worker’’), or, (b) specific 
C‘he is ‘tops’ in finding what is wrong with an engine,’’ ‘‘he can spot engine trou- 
ble,’’ ‘‘she is a very fast typist,’’ ‘she types accurately.’") The distinction between 
general and specific responses, of course, lies in whether the response is merely a 
complimentary remark, as opposed to a statement that the employee does something 
well or in superior fashion. Any specific comment is preferred toa general comment, 
as the purpose is to draw out what the employee does, or fails to do, in relation to 
the requirements of his job. Another point which should be noted is the *‘shading”’ 
of the supervisor’s comment, whether specific or general. Such expressions as ‘*best 
worker,’’ “‘tops,’’ and ‘‘very fast’’ may suggest a higher degree of excellence, and 
are more indicative of a probable + or outstanding evaluation, than ‘‘good worker,’’ 
‘‘*he can do (such and such),”’ ‘he is good (in a given operation,)’’, etc. The latter 
responses generally point to satisfactory (OK) evaluations. Abbreviated notations 
of the supervisor's responses, whatever they are, at each step in the questioning proc- 
ess, should be entered opposite the employee’s name on the roster. 

Step 3. If the question asked in Step 2 has elicited a general response, or has 
drawn out only one specific answer, the next question is: 

‘What (or what else) is he doing well?’’ Here again the purpose is to “‘pull for’’ 
specific responses, developing if possible, a series of duties or operations that are 
performed outstandingly well, or satisfactorily. The point at this step is to bleed 
out specific information on workmanship that not only establishes the supervisor's 
leaning toward a + or OK rating, but supports that leaning. The response at this 


* The symbols indicated are used in noting the respective evaluations given by the supervisor as the discussion proceeds. 
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point again can be general (‘‘He does everything the way I want him to do it’’), or 
it may be specific (“The motors he turns out are tuned perfectly,’’ ‘‘he does a good 
tuning job,”’ ‘‘she proof-reads her own work and almost never makes a mistake,”’ 
‘‘she doesn’t make many errors’’). In most instances a sufficient number of specific 
responses are forthcoming at this point, as the questioning is continuously directed 
toward what the employee does on the job, rather than toward his general attributes. 

Step 4. If responses of the supervisor thus far have been continuously general 
rather than specific, one further question can be: 

‘Why do you believe that he is good (in given operations)?’ This may either elicit 
a specific response, or it must be concluded that the supervisor’s good opinion of the 
employee, whether he leans toward a + or an OK evaluation, is based upon very 
general considerations. This may not be highly convincing, but it at least shows 
where the supervisor stands. 

Step 5. If responses have been generally favorable to the employee, it is well 
advised to use a single check question at this point: 

“Does he have any weaknesses?’’ The response may be general or specific, but may 
serve a purpose if a borderline rating (which will be discussed later on) has to be 
made. 

Step 6. This is the “‘pin-down”’ step. The supervisor is given a choice or lead- 
ing question to elicit either an outstanding (+) or a satisfactory (OK) evaluation: 

“Is this a definitely outstanding employee, or would you describe him as fully satis- 
factory?’’ The supervisor's evaluation is then recorded opposite the employee’s name 
on the roster, alongside the supporting comment that has been noted during the 
preceding steps (by appropriate symbol) as + or OK. 


FoLLOWING Up A ‘‘Low SIpE’’ EVALUATION 


Where the supervisor's response to the question in Step 1 C'‘How is the employee 
getting along?’’) indicates that the supervisor leans toward a low side evaluation, 
the steps are undertaken in the same order as those used in following up an apparently 
high side or satisfactory evaluation. The questions, which are similarly intended 
to draw out as many specific answers as possible, are as follows: 

Step 2. “‘In what way ts he particularly weak?’ 

Step 3. “‘What is he doing poorly?” 

Step 4. “‘Why do you think he does poor work?”’ 

The line of questioning is reversed, but is in all other respects the counterpart of the 
follow-up on a high side or satisfactory evaluation. Where the process draws out a 
series of general or specific weaknesses, the “‘check’’ question is: 

Step 5. “Has he any good qualities?’ 

Finally, the “‘pin-down,’’ leading question is: 

Step 6. ‘Is he definitely a problem, or do you regard hin as a satisfactory employee with 

some weaknesses?’’ The supervisor’s evaluation is then noted on the employee roster 
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opposite the employee’s name, and the supporting comment. This concludes the 
follow-up on a low side evaluation. 


These steps, started with the first employee named on the roster, and carried on 


FIELD REVIEW QUESTIONS 


(INITIAL EVALUATION AND INFORMAL ANALYSIS) 
Step 1. How is this employee getting along? 


(Follow-up on ‘high side’’) 


Step 2. In what way is he good (or particularly good)? 

Step 3. What (or what else) is he doing well? (‘‘Bleeding’’ Step) 
Step 4. Why do you believe that he is good (in given operations)? 
Step 5. Does he have any weaknesses? (‘‘Check’’ Question) 


Step 6. Is this a definitely outstanding employee, or would you describe him as fully satisfactory? 
C‘‘Pin-down”’ Step) 


(Follow-up on *‘low side’’) 


Step 2. In what way is he particularly weak? 

Step 3. What is he doing poorly? 

Step 4. Why do you think he does poor work? 

Step 5. Has he any good qualities? (‘‘Check’’ Question) 

Step 6. Is he definitely a problem, or do you regard him as a satisfactory employee with some 

weaknesses? (‘‘Pin-down’’ Question) 

down the list to the end, complete the initial evaluation and informal analysis. 
Up to this point, the effort has been to bring out the supervisor's offhand opinion of 
each of his employees by questioning him. The representative of the personnel de- 
partment has made no suggestions and has challenged nothing that the supervisor 
has had to say. He has merely noted the apparent leaning of the supervisor toward 
high, satisfactory, or low evaluations in each case and has jotted down such support- 
ing reasons, whether general or specific, as the supervisor has offered. He has, of 
course, varied his questioning to adapt certain of his questions to the job information 
already in hand or to fit the pattern of the supervisor's responses. Where the super- 
visor has ‘‘picked up the ball’’ and given detailed and specific information with a 
minimum of prompting, the representative of the personnel department will have 
passed up a one, two, three order of questioning so long as he has been getting the 
answers he needs. In the end the supervisor has furnished his own evaluation of 
each employee in the working unit, and it is altogether possible that some of them 
will have been moderated or improved during this initial review. In any case, dis- 
cussion carried on up to this point will have provided a general picture of each em- 
ployee in the working unit and will have laid the groundwork for the final steps in 
the placement interview. 


BorRDERLINE OR INTERMEDIATE EVALUATIONS 


It will have been noted that evaluations have been discussed thus far on a three- 
point scale (outstanding, satisfactory, problem). There is probably no such thing 
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as a standard scale of employee evaluations that will mean the same thing to every 
person who uses it. Wagonloads of definitions have been written ostensibly to 
‘‘clarify’’ shades of difference between such terms as Very Good and Excellent Cin 
‘“five-point’’ rating scales), and such terms as outstanding or superior suggest a sim- 
ilar labor of definition. Effort along this line frequently serves only to transpose the 
confusion over the meaning of descriptive adjectives into an equal, if not greater con- 
fusion revolving about the interpretation of the “‘definitions.”’ 

A great many supervisors are sparing in praise, and regard a top evaluation as 
representing an almost unattainable ideal. Others are reluctant to go on record with 
poor ratings and do not want to place a black mark on anyone’s record. The per- 
sonnel man, on his part, fundamentally wants to identify three classes of employees: 
(a) those of whom the supervisor thinks well and whom he regards as candidates 
for better jobs, (b) those whom the supervisor regards as adequate, but who are 
likely to stay where they are, and (c) those of whom the supervisor thinks poorly, 
whether they are merely misassigned or definitely lacking in ability. The better 
than satisfactory employee and the less than satisfactory employee represent the two 
classes of individuals that require most of the attention in planning for better place- 
ment. 


SomME Supervisors Witt Not TAKE A STAND 





In some instances, the representative of the personnel department will find that 
the supervisor will not positively commit himself on evaluations above and below 
satisfactory. The supervisor, in such cases, will want to use intermediate evalua- 
tions such as OK + (plus) representing a satisfactory employee with some outstand- 
ing qualities. In others, the supervisor may suggest an OK—(minus), or a satis- 
factory employee with some weaknesses. Individuals who labor in this fashion with 
terms take the issues involved very seriously, and the personnel man may find that 
the only way he can get the supervisor to ‘‘come down to cases”’ is to accept or even 
suggest such intermediate evaluations. He will know when he does this that the 
supervisor's OK + (plus) is probably his individual way of describing an outstand- 
ing employee, and that the OK — (minus) is as far as the supervisor is willing to go 
in describing a problem employee. In some few instances these intermediate dis- 
tinctions may appear entirely justified, based on the facts drawn out in the question- 
ing process. The personnel manager or his representative should observe two prin- 
ciples in dealing with the issue of intermediate ratings: 

(a) He should not unnecessarily suggest the use of intermediate or borderline 
ratings, as he will find the distinctions more typical of the evaluation habits of the 
individual supervisor than characteristic of any real differences between employees 
from one working unit to the next. In addition he will find more disparities of 
meaning in using what might be termed a ‘‘five-point scale’’ (+, OK +, OK, OK -, 
and —) than in the use of a three-point scale, merely as a mathematical proposition 
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(that is, the greater the number of distinctions, the greater the difficulty in inter- 
preting individual evaluations from one supervisory interview to the next.) 

(b) He does not want to bog down the placement interview with abstract dis- 
cussion. Considered in terms of field review objectives, the personnel man primarily 
wants to spot talent in the working force which can be put to better use, to identify 
the employees who are “‘all right where they are’ and to single out individuals who 
are misassigned, need special attention, or who should not be on the payroll at all. 
Where he can secure the simplest practical distinctions on the three-point scale that 
has been suggested, he is situated to move ahead to the supplementary analysis and 
planning activity which is the pay-off in the Field Review contact. 


(To be continued) 
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Here is another interesting study of the nature of 
discipline, with an analysis of some of the emo- 
tional factors that are frequently involved in it. 
It brings to mind many supervisor-employee re- 
lationships that are familiar to most of us. 


Discipline—A Supervisor's 
Confession of Failure? 


By Roy Watts, General Office Manager, Bridge- 
port Brass Company. 


When an executive finds it necessary to resort to discipline, it is often a tacit 
admission of failure on his part. 

Supervision is not normally attained at an early age. Indeed most executives 
and supervisors got their formal training a quarter-century or more ago when it was 
thought that men’s lives were ruled entirely by economics. The varied institutions 
which industrial supervisors represent were founded for profit purposes and if they 
are to survive they must necessarily answer to economic laws. The successful ex- 
ecutive is therefore one who has made sound judgments based on economic facts 
and technical knowledge. So it need not be surprising if the supervisor assumes that 
the people in an industrial unit are an economic organization, in which each indi- 
vidual is primarily concerned with his economic advancement and who responds pre- 
cisely to economic law. 

Our problem would be much simpler if this were true. However, we have 
learned that an industrial organization is a small society in itself and that its mem- 
bers respond in this small group in about the same way they do in their total social 
world. ‘That is, in addition to security, they desire the respect and intimate associa- 
tion of their co-workers, they feel a need to understand their work environment, and 
a chance to be heard and express their own individuality, plus a great many other 
factors—of a social and not an economic nature. 

Obviously, the supervisor who attempts to use discipline to solve a behavior 
problem by using economic factors as the sole persuader is not only not sure of com- 
plete success but often is creating an entirely new problem—a social and emotional 
one. . With this as a background, let us go on to consideration of other factors that 
affect executives and supervision. 


From an address given at NOMA, Providence Chapter, April 15, 1948. 
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Two-way CoMMUNICATION SELDOM ACHIEVED 


One of the penalties of a large organization is the need of successive levels of 
authority and well understood lines of communication. This results in a super- 
visor keeping 4és superior informed of matters about which he is responsible and in 
return receiving instruction, criticism, and guidance from above. Indeed, much ofa 
supervisor's time is spent in passing information upward, often glossing over this 
or that portion of it; and much of the remainder of his time is spent in wondering © 
if he is carrying out the instructions he has received in a way that will merit the 
praise of his superior. The unfortunate effect of this may be to leave the supervisor 
with all of his thoughts and attention trained upward so that he overlooks the inter- 
play of human emotions below him until he finds it necessary to apply ‘‘discipline’’. 

Another factor influencing supervisors is the growing use of staff groups so that 
the supervisor no longer has complete control over what his employees do. The 
Personnel Department may influence, limit or actually control his selection of em- 
ployees. Wage administrators may limit his ideas about payment of his own group. 
The Budget Department is a restraining influence and the Methods Department may 
specify his actual operating routines. Finally, the Office Manager may issue an ir- 
ritating restriction while leaving the burden of explanation upon the supervisor. 
Thus, besides looking upward, the supervisor must satisfy the horizontal pressures 
exerted by the staff units which limits the attention he can give to the problems of 
those below him. 

Another situation of which the supervisor may not always be aware is the gap 
between his social thinking and that of his employees. From my observation this 
is much wider than the average executive realizes. The tradition of our American 
system is the ‘“‘rise to power’’ and ‘‘success through education’’. The supervisor 
himself has followed this formula and, tasting of its fruits, has found it acceptable. 
Dealing as he does mainly with the white collar class, he assumes that all other 
office employees share his beliefs. Actually, many office employees noting the dif- 
ferences in educational background and mental capacity between the average em- 
ployee and the supervisory group, do not give full support to these traditional be- 
liefs. Therefore, in his capacity as disciplinarian, the executive may be using threat 
and explanation that are not valid from the employees standpoint. 


‘‘TeLitinc’’ Your AssisTANts How To Succeep! 


In a typical case a supervisor may have held several talks with an employee who 
does not seem to be progressing as rapidly as he should and who seems to lack the 
necessary application to his job. Characteristically, the supervisor is using the car- 
rot technique coupled with considerable explanation of the traditional methods of 
advancement. He is apparently getting his story across and it is apparently accepted 
by the employee, yet there is no follow-through by the employee and no change in 
his progress. Finally, baffled and disgusted, the supervisor mentally ‘‘writes off’’ 
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the employee as ‘‘lacking in ambition”’ and ‘‘not capable’. The relation between 
the two deteriorates in consequence and there is a lack of mutual understanding and 
confidence. 

Evidently there is a conflict in the employee’s mind between what he has been 
told about how to get ahead—the traditional way—and what actually happens to 
him. As many people familiar with consultative merit rating have observed, em- 
ployees can be uncannily accurate in their judgments of their own abilities and per- 
formance. The employee may observe that in the practical work situation in which 
he finds himself his opportunities are fairly limited. He realizes that he is not going 
to be president of the company and unconsciously shies away from the competitive 
struggle against people who, he has already observed, are better equipped and better 
trained than himself. This is protective action and not necessarily lack of ambition. 
Yet the folk-lore of family, school and work place are primarily based on the “‘suc- 
cess’’ principle. Therefore, he gives only lip service to the counsel of his supervisor, 
with the effects previously noted. 


Types Or ExecuTives 


There are several types of executives who seem to generate situations requiring 
discipline. Fortunately the number is few, but it is an unusual organization that 
does not possess one of them. The rarest type is probably the supervisor who con- 
siders his employees as a means of his own personal advancement. All of the ideas 
generated in the department become his own. Outstanding employees may be 
shoved aside so that they will not become possible successors. His selfish desires 
to get something for nothing and appear as an efficient operator to management may 
lead him to institute penalties out of proportion to the seriousness of the infractions, 
issue minimum pay increases, and maintain highly arbitrary rules for absences and 
conduct. 

Another type is the emotionally immature person. He has a childish desire to 
have his employees like him and with great ostentation may remember birthdays, 
dates of hire, and is highly solicitous of employees who are ill. Yet, because he is 
fundamentally selfish and has feelings of insecurity, he may withhold pay increases, 
limit the training and advancement of his employees and deny them the opportunity 
of free expression and a sense of personal integrity. 

A more common type is the energetic ‘‘driver’’ who is compensating for feelings 
of social or intellectual inferiority. His major creed is that he always gets results 
and never makes a mistake, a position which forces him tu become highly arbitrary 
with resultant ill effect upon the employees. 

Another common type is the one who resists changes, particularly those of an 
idea nature rather than a technical nature. Underlying this is a feeling of insecurity 
so that great reliance is placed on familiar routine that has worked well in the past. 
The unfamiliar is avoided and the new treated with suspicion. 

Still another type is the person who is lacking in social skill and understanding. 
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He has risen to a supervisory position through technical knowledge, or by high intel- 
lectual capacity. In dealing with human problems he is hurt, shocked and then be- 
wildered when the human emotions do not follow an orderly, logical procedure with 


all the precision of synchronized machinery. Discipline for him is indeed a con- 
fusing affair. 


PressurEs ON THE RANK-AND-FILE EMPLOYEE 


While the foregoing by no means covers all of the ground from the supervisor's 
standpoint, let us shift our attention to the employees. The industrial organization 
is usually pictured as a pyramid with the chief executive at the top and the broad 
mass of workers at the bottom. Numerically, this is correct. However, from the 
standpoint of planning, direction, control and instruction, the pyramid should be 
reversed with the apex at the bottom representing the employees. All planning, 
policies, technical methods and training, are intended to enable each individual to 
do a specific thing in a specific way and within a fairly rigid set of controls. This 
may be made a little clearer by thinking of an executive as a person who gets things 
done through the efforts of other people, the other people in this case, of course, 
being the employees. 

We all dislike dictatorial ways and while there may be superficially little of it 
on the surface, it is obvious that if several thousand people are to be grouped to- 
gether, there must necessarily be many regulatory devices if there is to be reasonable 
order and efficiency. It is the employee at the bottom who receives a large share of 
this pressure from above and if it becomes intolerable he must dissipate it in the work 
situation since he has no subordinate to pass it on to. 

An important consideration for the employee is his dependence on his superior. 
It is analagous to the child-parent relationship. Many situations in the work place 
closely parallel previous child-parent scenes. The adult normally outgrows these 
childhood attitudes, but similar situations may recall similar emotions and habit 
patterns. Executives are not aware of the nature of this dependence because it is not 
consistent with much of our business and social folk lore. Our conception of de- 
mocracy, and our belief in the worth and integrity of a person as an individual, the 
demonstration that the employee of today may be the president of tomorrow, would 
all seem to deny this dependence. However, the authoritative organization of our 
business groups and the reliance of the employee upon his superior for his pay, pro- 
motion, permanence of employment, and a great many other satisfactions of a psy- 
chological and social nature demonstrate that the dependence exists, and the actions 


and feelings of employees are proof of it. The very act of discipline itself recalls the 
dependence of the child on his parent. 


Tue ImporTANceE OF ‘‘Status’’ 


The supervisor should remember that status is one of the convenient necessities 
by which business is enabled to operate efficiently. We are all aware of these status 
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symbols, but we usually consider them only in connection with the executive group 
and overlook the fact that employees have status symbols of equal importance to 
them. 

Some of the status symbols are ‘‘white collar’’ versus ‘‘shop’’ jobs, “‘men’’ 
versus ‘“women’’, ‘‘hourly payroll’’ versus ‘‘weekly payroll”’ or “‘r:onthly payroll’’. 
Others are cafeterias, punching time clocks, separate rest rooms, car parking, 25- 
year clubs, and many more. Probably more of an executive's time than he realizes 
is consumed by the necessity of recognizing these status symbols, and it is certain that 
the employee attaches tremendous significance to them. Ignoring employee status 
systems will inevitably lead to the need for discipline. Any office supervisor who 
has tried to substitute a wooden desk for a steel one or replace an electric machine 
with a hand driven one, or has tried to introduce a young, technically trained, am- 
bitious trainee into a group of much older employees will have learned the impor- 
tance of status. 

From the employee’s standpoint, his greatest need on the job is to work in an 
atmosphere of approval. Ifa supervisor has adopted a genuine attitude of approval, 
his discipline may be of the strictest sort and he will not destroy either morale or 
performance. But the approval must be genuine and be demonstrated by acts rather 
than words. It is illustrated by hundreds of minor acts or mannerisms which are 
interpreted by the employees as indicating the supervisor's real thoughts toward 
them. Disapproval or even a non-committal attitude can only result in a feeling of 
uncertainty on the part of the employees and they consequently feel fearful and in- 
secure, with resulting poor performance, which then starts a vicious circle or more 
discipline and still poorer performance and antagonism. 


SoME Types OF ‘“‘Prosiem’’ EMPLOYEES 


Previously I mentioned two or three types of executives and it might be well 
to mention employee types that are frequently involved in disciplinary situations. 
In passing let me say that Iam aware of the danger of ‘‘typing’’ individuals yet many 
people fit these types. 

The first type is the emotionally disturbed individual. Not-having made a 
satisfactory adjustment to much of their social environment, they possess explosive 
tendencies which may be set off by relatively minor incidents. The seed of their 
dissatisfaction is within themselves, and the average executive is ill equipped to 
help them reach a satisfactory adjustment. Fortunately, these people are somewhat 
rare in office situations although most of us can recall one or two cases within our 
own work experience. 

Another type is the emotionally immature person mentioned in the executive 
group but which is even more common among the employees. This type has not 
outgrown the dependent tendencies of childhood and shirks the responsibility in- 
herent in any job. When he fails to meet deadlines or production standards he ex- 
pects the same sympathetic consideration from the supervisor that he received from 
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his parents.. When this is not forthcoming, he retreats into a sulky resentment and 
blames the supervisor or company for his own failure. Here again, normal disci- 
pline applied to extreme cases of this type will have questionable effect. 

Yet another type which can be disruptive to business routine is the one who uses 
the work situation as an outlet for anxieties or frustrations which have not found 
expressions at their source. Social problems, domestic problems, anxiety over 
health and finances may be carried over on to the job and relief found in mistreatment 


of other employees or equipment and a ‘‘don’t care’’ attitude toward work assign- 
ments. 


Are You Buitpinc Up Morare Or Trearinec It Down? 


While I said that we would limit the discussion to the employee and the super- 
visor, there are two general conditions which I feel should be mentioned. The first 
of these may be called the ‘“‘dynamic balance’’, that exists in any seasoned work 
group. No worker feels that his supervisor or his company is 100 per cent perfect. 
In a subordinate-superior relationship of long standing, there are half-forgotten 
disciplinary actions, misunderstandings, incidents of censure, peak loads, or actions 
of thoughtlessness on both sides. In the average work group, there isa half-con- 
scious realization that while there are many unsatisfactory aspects of the job, the 
satisfactions are in the majority. There is also latent in most of us a resentment of 
authority. The desire to ‘‘tell the boss to go to hell’’ is not so deeply buried in us 
that it cannot be brought to the surface once the restrictive controls are removed or 
a sufficiently strong stimulus is provided. Each day the supervisor is adding weight 
to one pan or the other of the scale of dynamic balance. Fundamentally, as pre- 
viously mentioned, the scales are weighted in favor of the supervisor and the com- 
pany. Yet many of us can recall from our own experience, situations where such a 
favorable balance has been destroyed in a month, a week, or even a day, and a once 
harmonious, loyal group has changed into a demanding, grouchy force. Frequently 


this change is brought about by some action on the part of the supervisor of the 
company. 


Every ORGANIZATION Has ‘‘CHARACTER”’ 


This leads me to the second general subject, the effect of management policies 
and the general character of the company. Every company has ‘“‘character’’. It 
is the sum of its history, tradition, and present and past actions and attitudes, toward 
the public, stockholders, employees and the community in which it operates. To 
a large extent the character of a company determines the number of times in the course 
of a year when a supervisor will find himself forced to use discipline. 

On one extreme, we find the company that is closely regulated, with strongly 
developed lines of authority, elaborate policy and procedure manuals, where even 
minor details are analyzed and routinized and where a fetish is made of efficiency. 
At the other extreme is the company which attempts to direct by the example of 
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leadership and where consultative or participating practices are employed, and where 
a good share of the burden for the desired result is left to the common sense and co- 
operation of department heads and employees. I do not mean to imply that one ex- 
treme is more satisfactory than the other; I think we can call to mind examples of 
both types that are very satisfactory places in which to work. However, the for- 
mer may compel more dependence on the part of the employee and result in the need 
of more discipline from the supervisor. 

More important than type of organization is the philosophy of the manage- 
ment group and their social skills and understanding. This philosophy will inevit- 
ably be indicated by the company policies and the way they were developed and by 
the interpretation placed on these policies by senior officers. The most capable and 
well-intentioned supervisor may find that his best efforts are wasted unless the char- 
acter and policies of the company are such as to merit the cooperation of the em- 
ployees. 

Earlier I made the statement that discipline is an admission of failure. I have, of 
course, been steadily retreating from this position. It is one of those “‘half-truths”’ 
that can be sotroublesome. On the other hand, it is at least a half truth and as such, 
should not be discarded entirely. Possibly we may let is stand as a warning and as 


something that can be avoided when we better understand the motivations of the 
people with whom we work. 





Job Evaluation Discussion 


The following letter was received from Karl P. Wirth, Industrial Relations 
Assistant, Pan American Petroleum & Transport Company, New York. 


‘In your article entitled ‘‘Job Evaluation Discussion’’ appearing 
in the May issue, you indicated that one of your correspondents had 
not been able to locate much information in the literature on the sub- 
ject of simplified job evaluation except the articles by Dr. Lawshe of 
Purdue University. However, you stated that a good deal had been 
done which had not been reported. 

‘For some time I have followed the writings of Dr. Lawshe in which 
he has been promoting the idea that the same results could be achieved 
with fewer job factors than are now used in many job evaluation 
systems. In this connection I was particularly interested in your 
brief discussion in regard to a job evaluation plan which is supposed 
to utilize only three factors, i.e., ‘““Knowledge’’, ‘‘Decisions’’, and 
‘Responsibility ’’. 

‘It is my opinion that a great many industrial relations people would 
welcome a fuller explanation of the application of the three factors 
in the actual evaluation of the jobs covered. It appears to me that 
in order to arrive at an adequate evaluation, it would almost be neces- 
sary to spell out in considerable detail the scope of each of these 
three factors. 

‘For example, under ‘‘Knowledge’’ the rater ought to know (1) the 
knowledge acquired in formal training, (2) knowledge acquired 
through experience in the trade or profession and G) the complexity 
of job knowledge. 

‘The factor ‘‘Decisions’’ would also have to be analysed on the 
basis of its component parts in order to arrive at an equitable rating. 
Thus, it would appear that the rater would have to have detailed 
information on such items as (1) the type of judgment necessary in 
performing the duties of a given job, (2) the amount of supervision 
received, as such would indicate the amount of initiative and decisions 
necessary by the job, () the amount of supervision exercised, as such 
information would give some indication of the scope of authority that 
a job has over other jobs and the kind of decisions that are necessary 
in order to guide the work of others and (4) perhaps the amount of 
creative ability and resourcefulness required. 

‘Finally, it would seem to me that the factor of ‘‘Responsibility”’ 
would have to take into consideration (1) responsibility for em- 
ployees, (2) for materials and equipment, (3 for cost control, (4) for 
assets and (5) for relationships inside and outside the company. 

‘Although the plan utilizes only three factors, it would seem that 
the evaluator will have to consider such sub-factors as I have indicated 
in the previous paragraphs in order to arrive at sound, defensible ratings 
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for each major factor, even though there is no provision for the assign- 
ment of values to such sub-factors. If I am correct in my analysis, 


it would mean that in reality the plan utilizes as many as ten or more 
factors. 


‘‘An explanation of the procedures involved in this three-factor job 
evaluation plan which I understand utilizes the factor comparison 
method would, I believe, be of interest to many readers of the Personnel 
Journal in order to shed more light on the subject of simplified job 
evaluation through the use of a small number of factors.”’ 


I will try my hand at an explanation of the way factors are used in the Factor 
Comparison method of job evaluation. To begin with, some writers have assumed 
that this method always employs the same factors, namely, Skill, Mental Require- 
ments, Responsibility, Physical Requirements and Working Conditions. The fact 
is that any factors can be used, although the ones just meritioned are as good as any. 
In working with a large food company in the evaluation of high salaried positions 
(to nearly $50,000 a year) it seemed advisable to re-define the factors so as to make 
them more applicable to these more complex positions. The outcome was the 
definitions which are given in one of the American Management Association publi- 
cations of 1947, in a talk by Mr. B. B. Warren. These factors are essentially the 
same as the Skill, Mental Requirements and Responsibility that have been used for 


a long time, but they were called Knowledge, Decisions and Responsibility. The 
wording of these definitions is geared to high-level salaried positions. 


In accordance with the principles of psychological measurement, factors for 
evaluation must meet the following tests: 


They must be— 
1. Observable and found in all jobs. 
2. Exist in all jobs in widely varying amounts. 


3. Capable of being clearly described in terms which are generally 
understood. 


. Measurable in order to mark differences between jobs. 
. Independent of each other. 


. Parsimonious, or the fewest possible to accomplish accurate 
measurement. 


Some writers say that it is advisable to have some extra factors beyond the minimum 
number actually necessary, in order to make the plan “‘look good”’ to union and rank- 
and-file. Maybe so, but my experience with union and other installations to the 
number of over 70 is different. I have found that if you have a sound plan and know 
what you are doing that you can sell it ‘‘as is’’. A good method is to let the group 
suggest the factors that they think are necessary and then show that the four basic 
one will do the job satisfactorily, namely, Skill, Mental (or Decisions), Responsi- 


bility and Job Conditions. These can be slightly modified to suit the group, but not 
much. 
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A peculiarity of Factor Comparison is that the factors are considered as 
‘“‘wholes’’ and not as little pieces added together. For example; skill is know-how 
or whatever is required in the way of skill or knowledge in order to satisfactorily 
perform the duties of the job at minimum acceptability. But, since by this method 
we measure jobs by comparing one with others, it is necessary only to decide whether 
a given job requires more, the same, or less skill than. another job. You are quite 
right when you say “‘it is necessary to spell out in considerable detail the scope of 
each of these three factors."’ However, it is mot necessary to decide how much of 
any element of skill is required; but only whether all of the different kinds of ‘*know- 
how’ for one job are more, the same, or less than for another. And the time to 
acquire these skills is the basis of comparison, although it is not necessary to reach 
any conclusion as to what the time actually is; merely that it is more or less than for 
another job. This comparison is not simplified by pointing out that a unit of time 
is not the same for different kinds of skill. A month in learning to type may be 
worth less than a month in learning something else, because when you learn to type 
you cannot work seven hours a day at it and learn during all those hours. The 
comparison of skill for two very different jobs is a complex and subjective act, but 
the fact is that it can be done with a known degree of accuracy, as will be demon- 
strated in an article on Job Evaluation Reliability which will appear in Personnel 
Psychology in the Fall or Winter number. 

It may help to point out that factors for Factor Comparison evaluation are the 
result of taking whole jobs and breaking them down into 3 to 6 factors, whereas in 
Point Methods, elements are defined that seem to be necessary for job performance 
and they are added together to make a whole job. The former process follows 
principles of Gestalt psychology and seems more rational, but that may be only my 
opinion. Much of the difference of view between advocates of the two methods 
relates to the intrinsic difference in the two processes of evaluating jobs. There is 
really only about one definite claim that can be made for factor comparison as against 
point systems; and that is that it is more flexible, in that a// kinds of jobs can be 
measured with the same factors and the same scales. A good point plan will do the 
job just about as well as a good factor comparison, until you get over about $8,000 
ayear. The basic difference in the two systems is that one uses external, subjective 
scales and the other uses other jobs as points on the scales. I think that Factor 
Comparison is a better all-around system or I would not have used it for all these 
years. 

One more point: my experience shows that ‘‘sharp’’ definitions (which are 
differentiated from each other as clearly as possible) are necessary. Then the 
evaluators must be trained thoroughly so that they learn to use the definitions so 
skilfully that they all get the same result most of the time. For this purpose records 
of the accuracy of each evaluator are kept and it is these figures which will be given 
in the articles which will appear in Personnel Psychology. These figures show that 
an average committee will achieve maximum skill in three to six weeks at which 
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time they will submit exactly the same values 60% of the time and will submit 
values that differ by only one interval, on a scale with about 25 intervals, another 
30% of the time. That leaves only 10% of the judgments with more variation than 
one interval. The differences between intervals on these scales are 15%, in all 
cases, which is the size of the interval which can be correctly estimated about 60% 
of the time. More about that another time. Which suggests that there is more to 
good job evaluation than merely a ‘‘good looking”’ scale. Meantime, have I helped 
or confused you? [Editor] 





How Many Factors Are Too Many? 
Dear Mr. Hay: 


I should like to comment on one point raised in your editorial, ‘‘Fallacies in 
job Evaluation’’ (February issue). You say that Dr. Lawshe shows clearly that 
Job evaluation plans do not need eleven factors. Furthermore you state that it is 
obviously ‘‘wasteful’’ to use that many when three or four will give the same result. 

I wonder if you have not overlooked a most important point—a point which 
Lawshe fully recognizes. Let me quote him: ‘There are two aspects of the total 
picture—the statistical fact and the attitude of those involved.’ I think you will 
agree that the most statistically perfect job evaluation plan is useless unless it is 
completely understandable and defensible—not only in the eyes of the experts and 
joint union-management committees, but in the eyes of any and all comers: foremen, 
shop stewards, and most important, every last worker affected by the plan. 

I have worked with the NEMA and NMTA plan for seven years. During this 
time about all of the complaints and arguments in the book have come up as towhy 
various jobs were not classified properly. I can truthfully state that not once do I 
recall a relevant item being cited which could not be shown to be covered by the plan 
to the satisfaction of the parties involved. On the other hand, specific cases are re- 
called when classifications were questioned on the basis of every item contained in 
the eleven factors used in the plan. An instance to illustrate this point comes to 
mind involving about 25 men employed in a spray-painting room in an aircraft plant. 
A most unfortunate accident occurred—an explosion which injured some personnel 
damaged a lot of equipment, and resulted in the death of one man. The men who 
worked in the paint room requested a meeting. At the meeting, they questioned 
their job classification. They pointed out not only the hazards involved in their 
job, but the responsibility they shared for the safety of their fellows, for the equip- 
ment and assemblies in the area. We were able to discuss all of these items in terms 
of job evaluation and show where and how they had been taken into account in 
rating their jobs. 

It may be that the abbreviated rating technique would do just as well, but could 
you satisfy the men? How would you explain the statistical process of factor anlysis 
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to this group of painters? Would they be satisfied that the elimination of such 
serious items was legitimate? 

It may be, but I doubt it. 

For my part, I shall continue to ‘‘wastefully’’ consider them all and laboriously 
write up the data sheet which ‘“‘gives the reasons for arriving at the score’’—just 
like Mr. Landes. 

Your editorial and the subsequent discussions have been most interesting and 
stimulating. It seems that job analysts are like preachers—they are all going the 
same place even though they may be on different trains. 

Sincerely, 

Dean Koelling 

Wage and Salary Administrator 

KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Can the Salary Values of Line and Staff Positions be Coordinated 
by Job Evaluation? 


This question is asked by the head of an important staff function in a public 
utility company. But read what he says: 


Dear Mr. Hay: 


As a poor benighted statistician I want to throw a question into the pot for 
discussion. 

We are concerned with the problem of fair and equitable salary treatment of 
supervisory people. Our management are not particularly sold on the merits of 
job evaluation at the supervisory level. We realize that one job cannot be evaluated 
by itself, but only in comparison with other jobs. We have, as I see it, two prob- 
lems. 


1. Our management is sincerely desirous that our supervisory level 
people should have been at least as well treated as our rank-and-file 
employees with respect to war and postwar increases. 


2. They are equally concerned about the proper co-ordination of pay 
of all supervisory level employees, whether line or staff. 


Our problem is further complicated by the fact that we have large numbers of 
difficult and highly important staff jobs. On the other hand, we have many more 
so-called “‘line’’ supervisory jobs, which have been traditionally higher paid on the 
theory that (1) they have to be on the “‘firing line’ as far as the operation of the 
business is concerned, and (2) that they ordinarily supervise larger numbers of em- 
ployees. 
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As a matter of fact, it works out that the so-called ‘‘line’’ employees are meeting 
situations which are to a large extent standardized and covered by routines and prac- 
tices, whereas staff supervisors, in addition to the personnel situations with which 
they must cope in directing their somewhat smaller forces, are confronted with new 
and unique problems almost daily (on which there are no established routines or 
practices). 

You may think that I am doing a bit of special pleading for the Statistical De- 
partment, which quite obviously falls in this category, but I can assure you that 
there are many staff specialists in the so-called ‘‘Operating’’ departments, the Public 
Relations and Personnel Relations Departments, and the Accounting Department, 
which are equally affected. 

Our company has used as a basis for the relative evaluation on supervisory jobs 
the ‘‘line’’ organization of the largest operating department, all other line and staff 
jobs have been correlated on the basis of what might be termed ‘‘a little more ora 
little less’’ without (as I said before) any formal job evaluation. 

When an analysis is attempted, the distinction between line and staff is quite 
indefinite. No logical basis seems to be available. In the operating departments, 
the basis of division seems quite distinct, but not particularly helpful. In the so- 
called ‘‘staff departments’’, the situation is hopeless. 

The key point here, it seems to me, is ‘Is there any valuable purpose which is 
served by the differentiation between line and staff?’’ The line supervisor may have 
scores of sub- and sub-subsupervisors reporting to him and still never have an im- 
portant decision to make that is not covered by standard practices (if he does, he 
probably refers it to his department head); on the other hand, the staff supervisor, 
who is constantly dealing with a great variety of problems, may not be able to handle 
more than three or four staff subordinates, none of whom may actually supervise the 
work of others, yet he must make many decisions which may have profound effects on 
company policy. In each case the duties of the supervisor mentioned are primarily 
concerned with overseeing the work of others. 

I am hoping that some one may furnish the key to this dilemma. I know that 
there can be no absolute and final answer. As a business statistician my job requires 
research in many fields and I know that specialists in the personnel field may be able 
to point out a possible solution which has escaped me. 

As a limited objective, if any of your experts can point out to me amy real 
value of this ‘‘line’’ and ‘‘staff’’ distinction in a business organization, I may be 
able to go on from there. 

Yours very truly, 
‘*Reader”’ 

Evaluation of executive and technical positions is probably the most difficult 
task’ for users of job evaluation methods. It would be interesting to hear from 
readers who have had experience in evaluating such positions, particularly those at 
very high salary levels. Ed. 
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Editorial Comments 


Personnel Research 


NEw feature appears in PERsoNNEL JourNAL for the first time this month, 
A under the heading ‘‘Personnel Research’’. It will bring to the attention of 


busy, practical personnel and labor relations workers the latest technical 
reports on research in those fields. Every year more personnel workers are realizing 
the importance of the materials and methods in the fields of the social sciences. 
Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology are being drawn on more every year by 
those who are concerned with the problems that arise where people work together 
in groups. Oddly, but logically enough, Personnel Research would not be as useful 
without statistical measurement methods. Many personnel people have been slow 
to make use of scientific methods in Personnel Research because of the technical 
complications. It must be conceded that research in the scientific manner cannot be 
conducted on an amateur basis. The new column Personnel Research therefore does 
not attempt to reduce technical complications to simple terms. Its only purpose is 


to call to the attention of personnel workers the current research reports that may be 
of interest. 


Psychologists in Industry 


LSEWHERE in this issue, in the new department ‘‘Personnel Research”’, is an ab- 
EK stract of a report describing research on employee performance rating. The 

research was conducted at the Owens-Illinois Glass Company with head- 
quarters in Toledo. This is one of the comparatively few industrial companies that 
has taken psychology seriously and made successful use of it. Under the leadership 
of M. M. Olander, Director of Industrial Relations, the company has built a strong 
personnel research staff of industrial psychologists. Dr. Bittner is Director of 
Personnel Research, with Dr. Rundquist as Assistant Director. Their paper is a 
technical discussion of some of the problems that arose in validating a test battery 
for use in hiring glass-container selectors. Every year more personnel leaders re- 
alize the importance of psychology in industry and make use of it. 


Group Dynamics in Industry” 


urT Lewin in 1944 felt that Harwood Manufacturing Company’s high rate of 

k turnover might be a symptom of a feeling of failure by the worker. Subse- 

quent research revealed that not a single one of 116 operators whose produc- 

tion had been rated above standard had quit during the previous month, whereas 28- 
of the 211 rated below standard had quit in the same period. 

It was further found that turnover increased as the learner approached the stand- 


* From an article in ‘‘Occupations’’ for May 1948, by Alfred Marrow, President of Harwood Manufacturing Company. 
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ard of an experienced worker and decreased sharply once the success feeling of ex- 
ceeding the standard rate had been attained. For example: 


Monthly turnover among those who had reached 3 the standard rate was 1% 


sé 3 sé sé 6 ee 5% 
se 6 e se sé se sé Ht sé sé ss sé 8% 


Once the standard rate was achieved, the turnover rate dropped to about 1%. 

When trainees were encouraged to set up easier temporary goals the general 
turnover rate for the plant dropped 50%. 

Mr. Marrow reports further that they found a close relationship at Harwood 
Manufacturing between turnover and recent transfers. Among operators who have 
not been transferred recently, the average turnover is nearly 44%. Among recent 
transferees, the monthly turnover is about 12%. No definition of recency is given in 
the article. All operators seems to fear the prospect of being transferred and im- 
mediately resist it when it is proposed. The typical resisting employee withstands 
““prestige’’ suggestions by an experienced psychologist, by the personnel manager, 
by the plant manager, by the president of the company and by a combination of these. 
The resister is impervious to facts and logic. Harwood experiments showed that 
whereas persuasion and reason failed, participation of management in research, and 
participation of supervisors in group discussion and in decisions, suCcCEEDED. 

This report strongly supports those who regularly employ the conference method 
of management. 

Willard Tomlinson 


Articles This Month 


Mr. F. C. Smith, who has written before for PErsoNNEL JourNAL from the point 
of view of the rank-and-file member of a labor union, writes again this month to ask 
whether it is not management’s fault when a plant is organized. He gives examples 
to help show the need for making labor a ‘‘member of the team’’. Dr. Leo F. Smith 
and his associate, Laurence Lipsett tell of the successful way in which the Rochester 
Insitute of Techology helps the industries of Rochester, New York in personnel prob- 
lems by providing psychological services with which the industries themselves are 
not now equipped. Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., of the Southern Counties Gas Company 
of California presents the third of his series of six articles describing the Field Review 
Method of Employee Evaluation and Internal Placement. This method has been 
used successfully in his company for many years and was adapted by Wadsworth for 
use by the War Department during the War in its supervision of the operation of 
many plants making munitions. Roy Walls of the Bridgeport Brass Company tells 
an interesting story, illustrated by numerous examples. He thinks that when a 
supervisor finds it necessary to crack down on his force with disciplinary measures 
that-it is more than probable that he has failed to understand and properly handle 
his force. Many letters have been received on job evaluation. Extracts from a few 


of these letters appear under the heading “‘Job Evaluation Discussion’’. Unfortun- 
ately there is not room for them all. 
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Personnel Research 


Articles and books will be mentioned here which report the results of research on 
subjects of interest to personnel and labor relations people. The Editor will be glad 
to have such material called to his attention for listing here. 


An analysis of Grievances and Aggrieved Employees in a Machine Shop and Foundry. By, 
Arthur C. Eckerman, Purdue University. Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1948 
32, 255-269. 

This is a detailed study of the way in which two groups of employees in a large 
Midwestern metal manufacturing plant differed. One group was composed of indi- 
viduals who had filed one or more grievances (the aggrieved ones), and the other 
group of employees who had not filed any grievances. It was found that the two 
groups did not differ in such things as education or age. Differences which were 
highly significant (statistically) were, for example: aggrieved employees averaged 
longer service, started at lower rates but were higher paid at the time of this study, 
etc. The most frequent grievances were filed for pay (30%) and next came those 
concerning jobs and work (28%). Many other differences were found between the 
two groups. The study is suggestive of improvement in labor relations that would 
result from similar careful studies, aided perhaps by opinion surveys and specially 
designed training or information services. The study was directed by Dr. Joseph 
Tiffin, whose own work is well-known in industry. 


The Reliability of Job Evaluation Rankings. By Philip Ash, The Pennsylvania State 
College. Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1948, 32, 313-320. 

So little has been written on the reliability of job evaluation methods that this 
excellent study deserves particular attention, especially by users of job evaluation 
methods which employ points and factors. Thequestions dealt with are the closeness 
of agreement between ratings of the same jobs made by different raters, and the differ- 
ences in consistency of the ratings of different factors. Unfortunately the unit of 
measurement employed—the coefficient of correlation—is one familiar only to those 
trained in the statistics of measurement, and in addition is a statistic not well suited 
to this particular task. It brings from the author such unscientific comments as 
“Analysis . . . suggests that . . . a very high degree of consistency in job evaluation 
ratings may be obtained.’’ What is “‘very high’’? It seems to mean coefficients 
of correlation of from .81 to .94 in one set of data and from .66 to .g8—not counting 
one of .25—in another. Other studies now in preparation will show that coefficients 
below .go are not actually ‘‘very high’’ and will indicate other more useful ways of 
measuring reliability of job evaluation ratings. In spite of the imperfections men- 
tioned this is the best study of job evaluation reliability yet published and is on a 
problem that must be given more consideration in the future. The almost total 
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disregard of reliability of evaluation plans means that personnel workers, for the 
past twenty and more years, have gone ahead using such plans with blind faith in 


their dependability. Such innocence must give way to rigid tests of the soundness of 
the results. 


Using Ratings to Validate Personnel Instruments: A Study in Method. By Edward A. 
Rundquist and Reign H. Bittner, Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Personnel Psy- 
chology. Summer 1948, 1, 163-184. 

Employee ratings are deceptively easy to make and rating plans are equally simple 
looking to construct. Strict statistical analysis of the results of such ratings often 
proves their weaknesses. This report tells of some of the difficulties encountered 
with employee ratings. It is a technical report on some of the problems that arose 
in validating a test battery for hiring glass container inspectors. The tendency of 
the foremen-raters to allow their judgments to be colored by long service of employees 
being rated was most disturbing. Several alternative methods were emplored in an 
attempt to eliminate the influence of long service. The authors evidently did not 
try a method successfully used at the Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Company by 
Arthur C. Laney, under the direction of Dr. Morris E. Viteles. That was to arrange 
employees by length of service into several groups and then rate within each group. 
This was done in such a way as largely to neutralize years of service. 


Sales Personnel Research, 1935-1945: A Review. By Earle A. Cleveland, a civilian per- 


sonnel officer, U.S. Army. Personnel Psychology, Summer 1948, 1, 211-256. 

The problem of selecting salesmen is one that has attracted a very great deal of 
attention, probably because of the high rewards for successful methods. Many 
well-trained psychologists have been attracted to this rewarding field of research, 
as have many amateur psychologists and some outright quacks. So far no simple 
fool-proof formula has been discovered and the author thinks that prediction of 
sales success will remain elusive. He says ‘“The problem of isolating reliable and 
representative criteria remains a paramount issue. Emphasis will undoubtedly 
continue to be placed upon (1) standardized and evaluated application blanks; (2) 
‘‘diagnostic’”’ or “‘patterned”’ interviews; and (3) standardized tests and inventories.”’ 
This is a valuable review of the reported studies of the ten-year period from 1935 to 
1945 and lists no less than 156 references. 


Psychologists in Industry. By Ralph A. Canter, Ohio State University. Personnel 
Psychology, Summer 1948, 1, 145-162. 

This is a report on the answers to twelve questions given by 103 psychologists 
actually working in industry, or as consultants to industrial companies. The more 
interesting questions deal with the exact duties and work done, the preparation re- 
quired and salaries attained. ‘‘In general, psychologists in industry appeared to be 
critical of existing doctoral requirements.’’ was one summary by the author and 
‘‘the future of psychology applied to industry appears to be very bright. . . consider- 
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able shortage of competent personnel exists and probably will continue for some 
time.’’ was another conclusion drawn from the replies. 


On the Validity and Reliability of the Job Satisfaction Tear Ballot. By Willard A. Kerr, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1948, 32, 275-281. 

The validity and reliability of attitude surveys are, like the same characteristics 
of employment tests, matters of critical importance. They are usually not considered 
by personnel workers not trained in methods of psychological measurement, yet they 
determine the dependence that can be placed on the entire survey. By validity is 
meant whether the test actually measures the thing it purports to measure and by 
reliability is meant the consistency with which a test will give the same answer. 


This paper describes a study of validity and of reliability of an industrial measure of 
job morale. 


Methods for Determining Patterns of Leadership Behavior in Relation to Organization Struc- 
ture and Objectives. By Ralph M. Stogdill and Carroll L. Shartle, The Ohio State 
University. Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1948, 32, 286-291. 

The problem of studying and judging leadership in industry and other organized 
groups and for selecting and training persons who will exercise it are of great concern 
and vast importance to executives and personnel workers. So far very little has been 
accomplished. The Personnel Research Board of Ohio State University has under- 
taken a series of studies under the title ‘‘Leadership in a Democracy.’’ This brief 
paper touches on a part of one of these studies and is of first importance to anyone 
concerned with measurement and prediction of leadership. 


A New Readability Yardstick. By Rudolf Flesch. Journal of Applied Psychology. June 

1948, 32, 221-233. 

Anyone concerned with personnel or labor problems is aware of the importance 
of speaking and writing simply and understandingly. ‘“The Art of Plain Talk’’ bv 
Rudolf Flesch shows you how to do this and has been a “‘best seller’’ ever since it 
first appeared. It has long been a guide to the Editor of PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 
Now Dr. Flesch reports an improved way of measuring readibility and gives a 
formula for calculating it. The new formula is easier to use than the old and takes 
into account only two things: sentence length and the number of syllables per 100 
words, or word length. He now presents another measure which he calls ‘“‘human 
interest’’. This formula uses the percentages of ‘personal words’’ and ‘‘personal 
sentences’’. These two new readability formulas are a ‘‘must’’ for every house organ 
editor, writer of company policy statements and, indeed, for every worker in per- 


sonnel and labor problems. Members of union headquarters staffs will want to 
use them, too. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Bi-monthly, $6 a year; single copies $1.25. American Psychological Association, Inc., 1515 Mass- 
achusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Personnel Psychology. Quarterly, $6 a year; single copies $2. Personnel Psychology, Inc., 1727 Harvard St., N. W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 





The Editor Chats With 
His Readers 


A Course in Audio-Visual Training Aids 


The City College School of Business, New York, will give a course in audio- 
visual training aids. It will begin September 17th and will consist of 18 two-hour 
sessions. Twenty-seven leading corporations participated in the first such course held 
in the Spring. Planning for the Fall course was participated in by 148 leading cor- 
porations. A result of the Spring course was the creation of a clearing house for 
information on audio-visual aids. Instructors for the course will include training 
men from such companies as Socony-Vacuum Oil, International Business Machines 
and Allied Stores. Information can be obtained from Dr. Robert A. Love, Director, 
at 17 Lexington Avenue, New York to. 





Employing Minorities Successfully 


The American Friends Service Committee at its headquarters in Philadelphia has 
just issued an eight page brochure designed as a guide to the successful employment 
of persons of differing racial, religious and nationality backgrounds. Among the 
questions answered are ‘‘What action should be taken if the management is willing 
to hire minorities but the employees are not?’’ and ‘“‘Are there large national 
corporations which have employing minorities successfully?’’. The Friends Service 
Committee has worked on the problem of job placement for minority group mem- 
bers since 1938 and since 1945 has had a placement service. Copies of this book- 
let may be obtained from their headquarters at 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Penna. While their efforts are centered largely around Philadelphia their success 
with this difficult problem may assist employers elsewhere. 





Paid Holidays for Production Workers 


A recent survey shows that the trend toward paid holidays for production work- 
ers is continuing. The National Industrial Conference Board recently conducted a 
survey covering one hundred contracts. In 78 of these contracts pay is provided for 
holidays even though no work is performed. The report includes a survey of holi- 
day overtime rates. Of the one hundred contracts examined by the Board, 42 were 
with the CIO, 40 with the AFL and 18 with independent unions. 





October Conferences 
October is a big month for personnel conferences, as a glance at the ‘‘Conference 
Calendar’’ will show. .Three West Coast meetings are scheduled this year. Be- 
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sides the fixture at Palm Springs there is the always outstanding conference of the 
California Personnel Management Association under the dynamic Everett Van Every. 
And this year there will be meetings of the Cleveland Personnel Association, the 


annual affair of the Civil Service Assembly in Ottawa, the NOMA party at New Or- 
leans and the SAM program in New York. 





Training College Graduates in Industry 
The National Office Management Association has just published a Survey Sum- 
mary on the Training of College Graduates in Industry. It was prepared by Ber- 
nard J. Koehler of the Musiness Methods Department of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, who is also an instructor at Johns Hopkins University. Copies may be ob- 
tained from NOMA at 12 East Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





More College Personnel Courses 
Paul R. Anders, Dean of Fenn College, Cleveland, calls attention to the courses 


in personnel subjects given by the college. Special attention is given to evening 
students. 





Cost of Living 
Princeton University Industrial Relations Section has just issued a four-page 


bulletin listing nineteen titles covering cost of living indexes and budget studies in 
wage adjustments. Copies may be obtained for ten cents each. 





Tom Spates Honored 

Tom Spates, Vice President, Personnel Administration of General Foods Corpora- 
tion has been awarded the first annual award of merit ‘‘for outstanding achievement 
in the field of personnel relations’’, conferred on him by the New York Personnel 
Management Association. Chairman of the Association was Mr. Ernest de la Ossa, 
Personnel Director, National Broadcasting Company, New York. Most personnel 
and labor relations people are familiar with Tom Spates’ outstanding record. Like 
many another successful personnel man he began life as an engineer. Your Editor 
was another. As a matter of fact Tom and I were at Cornell studying engineering 
at the same time. In those days there was very little else to study for one who 
wanted to combine scientific training with application in the field of human rela- 
tions. Personnel courses and Personnel Directors were virtually unheard of at that 
time and there were very few business administration courses. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many engineers are now devoting their lives to the Personnel field. 
Tom Spates is going to publish a small book very soon. It will be called ‘The 
Scope of Modern Personnel Management”’ and will be published by Funk and Wag- 


nals. In view of Tom Spates’ considerable experience this book will be important 
for personnel men. 
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Compulsory Retirement 


For a large proportion of the working population, the approach of retirement is 
an important matter. The National Industrial Conference Board has recently sur- 
veyed the compulsory retirement feature of pension plans. Most of the Companies 
surveyed have formal retirement plans and seven out of ten of these firms have a 
compulsory retirement policy. 

However, about half of this group say that they do not adhere rigidly to the com- 
pulsory retirement policy. Many anticipate returning to the forced retirement pro- 
vision at an early date. Only three of the Companies have conducted opinion sur- 
veys to find what the’attitude of employees is towards the forced retirement. In 
most cases the attitude is favorable. As might be expected the dissatisfaction comes 
chiefly from employees nearing retirement age. Psychological preparation for 
retirement is a regular practice in most of the Companies. This is an important 
element in employee acceptance of such a provision. 





Palm Springs Conference 


Every year a few fortunate Easterners get the benefit of a three-day stay at Palm 
Springs, a famed California winter resort. The annual conference will be held there 
this year as usual on October 25 to 28 by the Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles under the guidance of ‘‘Mac’’ McKeand. The conferences are 


run on the discussion plan. Participants meet in groups of 25 under the leadership 
of outstanding chairmen. 





Useful Publications 


American Management Association issues many publications, the greater 
number of which are the texts of the addresses made at the various conferences held 
by the Association. ‘‘Increasing productivity in Factory and Office’’ is the title of 
a recent 8-page leaflet containing names and prices of a great many of these ad- 
dresses and articles. They can be obtained, both by non-members and members of 
the association, by writing to 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Aptitude Testing for Textile Workers 


A Canadian reader would like some help on Aptitude Testing. He would like 
to know where he can find information that would help in the selection of pro- 
duction workers in cotton textiles. His Company, The Cosmos Imperial Mills 
Ltd. of Hamilton, Ontario and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, manufactures cotton duck 
and cotton dryer felt. He hopes someone can suggest sources of information on 
aptitude tests for the selection of spinners, doffers, weavers and other textile skills. 
Anyone who has suggestions should write to Mr. L. S. Mushkat, Personnel De- 
partment of Cosmos Imperial Mills Ltd., Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
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“Jobs In Industrial Relations” 


‘Jobs in Industrial Relations’ is the title of a confidential report by the 
Industrial Relations Centre at the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis dated 
April 1948. This report covers five union jobs and fifteen management jobs based on 
questionnaire data collected in the latter part of 1947. 570 replies were received of 
which two-thirds were from companies employing more than 3500 workers. The 
information covers school courses considered most worthwhile for the job, personal 
data, a description of the duties and the salary range. Dr. Dale Yoder is responsible 
for this study which was conducted under the immediate direction of Philip H. 
Kriedt, Research Assistant. 





Reprints Available 


There is a small supply of reprints of various articles that are now on hand which 
may be purchased at 10¢ each. 


‘Psychological Factors in Accident Prevention’’ by Dr. Alfred J. 
Cardall 
‘‘Employe Performance Rating’’ by Dr. Alfred J. Cardall 
‘Duties of the Office Supervisor’, The Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts 
‘How Efficient are Your Hiring Methods?’’ by Robert N. McMurry 
‘The Attitude of the American Federation of Labor on Job Evalua- 
tion’’ by Edward N. Hay 
The following reprints may be purchased at 5¢ each. 
‘Use Plain Words, Not Fancy Ones”’ 
“Getting a Job is a Job”’ 
“TI Like People”’ 
“Colleges Offering Courses in Personnel Subjects’’ 





Jobs For Older Workers 


Finding jobs for older workers was a very acute problem in the depression of the 
1930's. This is always something of a problem for the displaced older worker, 
tegardless of his capacities and experience. The Federation Employment Service 
at 67 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. has been organized to conduct a job 
campaign for middle-aged and older workers. A five-page mimeograph has been 
teceived outlining the objectives and giving other information about the Federation 
Employment Service, which is a non-fee charging placement and vocational guidance 
service. Mayor William O’Dwyer is one of the sponsors and the Honorary President 
is Paul F. Warburg. The leaflet makes a good case for the good qualities of many 
older workers and was written for the purpose of acquainting employers with the 
Federation Employment Service and its file of older workers. 
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Reverse Communication! 


A distinguished engineer who is one of the top officials of a great corporation is 
said to have remarked on one occasion to a group of shop workers that ‘‘it requires 
a whole year for a decision by our Board of Directors to get down to the men in the 
shop’’. This was supposed to be an indication of the importance of decisions which 
originated in the board. However, a workman not expecting to be heard, remarked 
‘“Huh, and how long does he think it takes an idea of one of the men in the shop to 
get up to the Board of Directors?’’ Quoted from ‘‘Personnel Service Newsletter’’ 
of the American National Red Cross, Washington. 





Minor Mental Illnesses 


‘Industrial Nursing’’ carries an article in the March 1948 issue, ‘“‘Recognition 
of Neurotic Illness by the Industrial Nurse’’. This article was written by Dr. 
Jean S. Felton, Medical Director, Monsanto Chemical Company, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
and is a discussion of emotional disorders suffered by industrial workers and with 
suggestions for their detection by the industrial nurse, who is so frequently in touch 
with the workers in the course of her regular work. 





Industrial Editors 


Paul Ackerman, director of advertising and editor of The Carbuilder, Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing company, has been elected president of the Industrial 
Editors Association of Chicago. 

Other officers chosen for the 1948-49 year are: John H. Fisher, Chicago Transit 
Authority, first vice-president; Lora K. Briggs, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
second vice-president; Lee Sagers, Sears-Roebuck & Company, third vice-presiden:; 
Gerry Buhler, Home Publishing Company, fourth vice-president; Mary Osborne, 
Quaker Oats Company, secretary; Barbara Zeigler, Simmons Company, treasurer. 





First B. S. Degree In Labor Relations 


Rockhurst College in Kansas City, Missouri, is the first college to confer the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Labor Relations. This comes after a nine-year 
experiment in trade union education. A Jesuit priest, the Rev. John C. Friedl, 
introduced the course, which because a full college course in 1944. The first two 
degrees go to a 34-year-old labor leader, Floyd Early, and a former boilermaker, 
John B. Schmidt. The course deals with labor-management philosophy, ethics, 
labor law, negotiating, job evaluation and wage policies, and many other elements 
of industrial relations. There are 150 students enrolled in the course. 
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1¢ ORGANIZATION AND MaNnaGEMENT by Chester I. Barnard. Harvard University Press, 
ch Cambridge, Mass. 1948. 
od The more serious student of administration, and of that phase of administration 
to known as organization, will welcome Organization and Management by Mr. Chester I. 
- Barnard, President of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. Mr. Barnard de- 
scribed his earlier book, The Functions of the Executive, as an arrangement ‘‘for orderly 
presentation of hypotheses which I had gradually constructed concerning the execu- 
tive processes, which are specialized functions in what we know as organizations.” 

Organization and Management consists of selected papers written by Mr. Barnard 

_ between 1935 and 1946. The jacket states that the new book ‘‘forms a valuable 

or. sequel’’ to The Functions of the Executive. In the opinion of this reviewer, it is more 

— than a sequel; it is essential supplementary reading for all executives, and all students 

ith of Mr. Barnard’s earlier book. The new book clarifies the author’s thinking that led 

ich to some of his conclusions in the older book, and throws new light on the relation- 
ships among people who work together. 

In Organization and Management, the chapters are arranged in the order of their 
dates of original publication, which results in a lack of continuity. On the other 
hand, one can trace the trend of the author’s thinking over an eleven or twelve-year 

ee period and understand how this trend might lead up to The Functions of the Executive, 
- even though the older book was published before the date of some of the papers. 
Unfortunately for business readers Mr. Barnard writes with a scholarly style 
_ that many busy executives will find tedious. He makes the reader work for what he 
oi gets. It does seem as if the same end could have been achieved in language that 
wh would have been more acceptable to the average business executive. 
aa The nomenclature used in both books is quite different from that found elsewhere 
in the technical literature of organization and administration. For that reason, 
much space is occupied with definitions of the new nomenclature and the reasoning 
that lies behind the definitions. 
ie The new book starts with a chapter defining principles and basic considerations 
yeat in personnel relations and in which the author reaches the conclusion that ‘‘progress 
ied in personnel relations involves recognition that the development of the individual 
ae employee is of first importance, to which must be added chiefly the promotion of the 
aker, will to collaborate.”’ 
‘mice: In the second chapter, the author discusses certain ‘‘Dilemmas of Leadership in 
enn the Democratic Process’; and in the final paragraph of this chapter has written a 





sentence which should always be borne in mind when we talk about democratic proc- 
esses. ‘““The democratic process either in government, or in innumerable other or- 
ganizations in which it may be used, depends upon leaders strong enough to maintain 
their ambition under its perplexities, patient to endure its restraints, proud to be 
165 
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foremost among the free, humbly loyal to the humble, wise enough to seek service 
above the illusions of power and the futilities of fame, willing to be bravely spent in 
the long span of marching events.”’ 

Following a chapter which is an account of the riot of the unemployed at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey in 1935, and which serves as an illustration of the type of leadership 
needed in a critical situation, the author discusses in the fourth chapter ‘“The Nature 
of Leadership.’’ In discussing the nature of this so frequently demanded executive 
quality, Mr. Barnard sets a goal toward which all individuals in executive capacities 
may well aspire. The chapter is one of the most inspiring in Mr. Barnard’s writings. 

The fifth chapter having to do with ‘‘Concepts of Organization’’ is primarily 
one for the student of organization and not for the so-called practical executive, who 
has little time for theory or “‘concepts.’’ This remark is directed at the content of 
the chapter, not to the manner in which it is written. Actually, it is perhaps the 
most clearly written chapter in the book, and should be made required reading for all 
executives who must recognize that in order to coordinate, they must have some 
basic concept of organization. At the end of the chapter appears an outline of the 
theory of formal organization on which The Functions of the Executive was constructed. 

The two following chapters, “‘On Planning for World Government”’ and ‘‘Free- 
dom Under Planning’’, can be read with profit by all individuals who have a sincere 
concern in our domestic or international problems in these days of trends toward 
statism and socialism. By reading ‘“‘between the lines’’ the reader realizes that sound 
planning in management can not be carried out without some sacrifice of the individ- 
ual and individual freedom. 

After an informative discussion of ‘‘Education for Executives’’ in Chapter VIII, 
the author concludes the book with a chapter on ‘‘Functions and Pathology of Status 
Systems in Formal Organizations.’’ This chapter, brings out considerations that 
have previously been lacking in the literature on administration, and suggests a new 
solution of problems arising out of the need for coordinating the efforts of individual 
members of cooperative teams. He points out that because individuals must be 
given different status in organizations in order to meet the need for coherence and co- 
ordination, the flexibility and adaptability of the organization itself is greatly re- 
duced. The author calls to our attention that while ‘‘both functional and scaler 
systems of status are necessary’’ to organizations, ‘‘interests are generated by or 
within such systems’’ which force them to varying degrees of ‘‘rigidity, lack of cor- 
respondence to real merits and real needs,’’ and other faults that should be recognized 
by those who worship well but none too wisely at the shrine of organization con- 
trols and organization structure. 

In conclusion, the many people who have found The Functions of the Executive of 
value, will find Mr. Barnard’s latest book essential to a complete understanding of 
that earlier one. It is less a sequel than a clarification and supplement. 

Samuel L. H. Burk 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
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PERSONNEL AND INDustRIAL PsycHoLtocy. By Edwin E. Ghiselli and Clarence W. 
Brown. New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1948. 475 p. $4.50. 

This is a college textbook, although the authors state that they hope it will 
meet the needs ‘‘of university students and of those in business, industry, and labor, 
who desire to obtain a foundation in the basic principles involved in theapplication 
of scientific psychology to problems of the worker.”’ 

The book is hard to read. Sentences are often long and unnecessarily involved. 
There is a tendency to be wordy and bookish. The title of the hook creates interest. 
You want to know the meaning of both personnel and industrial psychology. The 
authors, however, make no distinction. After reading the book you may still won- 
der which of it is industrial psychology and which is personnel psychology. This 
book contains a lot of good information, reviews of research and a summary of the 
literature if one will dig it out. A valuable list of references is included at the end 
of each chapter. 

The introductory chapter presents the problems of the scientific study of human 
factors in industry. Three chapters deal with job and worker analysis, proficiency 
on the job, and rating methods. Four chapters present procedures for selecting 
workers for jobs through interview and personal-data analysis, and psychological 
and employment tests. Three chapters explore the definition, meaning, conditions, 
productivity, and methods of effective work and design of equipment. It is ques- 
tionable if the chapter on effective methods of work and design of equipment belongs 
in this book since it presents much of the material usually handled by industrial en- 
gineers. Two chapters on industrial training present psychological principles and 
methods. These chapters could well be omitted, for the material is adequately cov- 
ered in many training texts. There are good chapters on safety, monotony, and 
worker morale. 

Even though the chapter on effective methods of work and design of equipment 
may belong exclusively to the books on industrial engineering or motion and time 
study, the authors have, nevertheless pointed out the difference between time and 
motion analyses and time and motion economy. They express the psychologist’s 
criticism of time and motion economy, especially the atomistic conception of human 
behavior. The implication here is the importance of individual differences. Time 
and motion experts have been inclined to neglect this important psychological fact 
in their attempts to find the “‘one best way.’’ The one best way may result because 
the worker himself possesses certain individual abilities which he, of his own ac- 
cord, applies to the job. 

Ghiselli and Brown play down the importance of vision in safety. For example, 
on page 400 they state, ‘‘Among industrial workers, Tiffin has compared the accident 
tate of workers who failed various visual tests with that of workers who passed such 
tests. His results, given in Table 100, show that deficiencies in acuity, distance 
perception, and phoria (distant vision) are associated only to a small extent with 
accidents. Since similar results have been found in the transportation industry, it is 
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apparent that visual skills do not seem to be important factors in accident causation.”’ 
Statements like the above are misleading. This reviewer looked up the reference in 
Tiffin’s book. Tiffin’s interpretation is the exact opposite, namely, that visual skills 
are important factors in accident causation. He makes this statement, ‘“The results 
of these several studies clearly reveal the relationship between vision and accident 
experience.”’ 
In spite of weaknesses the book is a valuable addition to the literature of in- 

dustrial psychology. 

Lawrence G. Lindahl 

The Todd Company, Inc. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PLANT PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Chemical Engineer graduate, 
Yale Univ.; Industrial Relations and Personnel Administration, Columbia Univ.; 7 years of progressive 
responsibility; Veteran. Box 17, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL OR TRAINING DIRECTOR—broad, successful experience in personnel administration 
with considerable experience in the training field. MA degree in administration and supervision. 
Now completing special assignment as consultant for large federal agency. Available July 1, for 
permanent position—offering opportunity and challenge. Box 23, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT OR INTERIEWER. Veteran, married. Age 28. U. of Pa. Wharton 


Grad. Presently employed as personnel officer for large manufacturing co. Experienced all phases 
personnel. Box 24, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—12 years broad experience. B.S. in Economics. Age 37. Box 25, 
Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR. College graduate. 40 years old, married, 
2 children. Over 12 years experience in Personnel Administration and Labor Relations. Complete 
negotiating responsibility with C.1.O. and A.F.L. unions. Multi-plant experience in chemical, 


paper and mechanical industries. Go anywhere. Salary in line with position and past experience. | 
Box 26, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Young married man with industrial personnel and labor 
relations experience desires position under a skillful industrial relations director. Box 27, Pers. Jour. 


HELP WANTED 


Adverti: ments will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 








